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Agricultural Missions, 1920-1960 


“One of the major problems oi the entire Far East—in 
Japan, Korea, China, the Philippines, Indo-China, Siam, 
and India—is the reconstruction of life among the multi- 
tudes of people in the rural communities. Discerning lead- 
ers in government and among religious forces—in par- 
ticular, the Christian forces—recognize that thorough- 
going rural reconstruction is the solution to other basic 
problems, and, therefore, the permanent well-being of these 
nations.” Thus spoke John R. Mott, the first chairman 
of Agricultural Missions, Inc., in 1930, the year the or- 
ganization began its work. 

This issue of INFORMATION SERVICE interprets numerous 
materials relating to the various agricultural missions pro- 
grams, including reference to the work of Agricultural 
Missions, Inc., which for over thirty years has been the 
center of much of the cooperative planning and education 
in relation to the entire enterprise. 

In 1920 there were perhaps 24 agricuitural missionaries, 
ie, persons with professional or technical training in 
agriculture, who were at work under the programs of 
American Protestant missionary boards. In 1920 a small 

oup of these missionaries and of secretaries of home and 
a mission boards met to form the International Asso- 
ciation of Agricultural Missions as an informal fellowship. 
Between 1928 and 1930 conferences among furloughed 
agricultural missionaries, executives of boards, and officers 
of agricultural colleges concluded that there should be an 
organization devoted specifically to the needs of the agri- 
cultural missionaries and the strengthening of agricultural 
mission projects. By then about 60 trained agricultural 
missionaries had been appointed to foreign service by 
American boards. The Agricultural Missions Foundation 
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was organized with John R. Mott as chairman in 1930, 
and it began to function with John H. Reisner as secre- 
tary in 1931. In 1941 the name was changed to Agri- 
cultural Missions, Inc. Also in 1935 the International 
Association of Agricultural Missions had become the 
Christian Rural Fellowship. 

The Rural Missions Cooperating Committee of the 
Division of Foreign Missions, National Council of 
Churches, on which numerous boards of missions are rep- 
resented, was organized in 1933. It is serviced by the 
staff of Agricultural Missions. The Committee contributes 
substantially to the budget of Agricultural Missions. 

in 1960 Agricultural Missions reported 230 technically 
trained agricultural missionaries in the service of the for- 
eign boards, also 30 home economists. Numerous village 
pastors cooperate with agricultural projects and many 
nationals teach agriculture or home economics at mission 
schools. Other missionaries not called agricultural have 
interest in rural community improvement and related mat- 
ters. 

The program of Agricultural Missions has been carried 
on under three heads: training and education, advisory 
services, and publications. In the course of 30 years, over 
100 special rural training courses have been attended by 
2,050 missionaries. “Field conferences” have been held 
in recent years in 13 nations, including delegates from 21 
countries. Agricultural Missions endeavors to interest stu- 
cents in American agricultural colleges in agricultural 
missions. In cooperation with mission boards scholar- 
ships have been granted to 135 persons enabling them to 
attend short courses, do graduate work, or travel. Agri- 
cultural Missions has published 20 books, 15 bulletins, 250 
mimeographed papers; also a quarterly periodical, Rural 
Misstons. 

Agricultural Missions thus assists in various ways those 
who are engaged among farm people “to help people help 
themselves.” “The practical steps toward this realization 
involve literacy, technical aid, home-making, and above 
all, the training of leaders among the people themselves.” 

“The most significant emphasis in our work today,” it 
is stated in a booklet, That Man May Plow In Hope, 
1960, “is toward this end: freeing people from dependence. 
As fast as leaders can be trained, they are teaching land 
stewardship, learning to operate cooperatives, broadening 
the aspirations of their own communities. For it is our 
Christian mission to prove that all men are made in God’s 
image: all have the power to sustain themselves with His 
bounties.” 
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“The Rural Church in World Perspective” 


It is stimated that there are at least 72,000 village 
churches and 35,000 village pastors at work in Africa, 
Asia, Latin America, and the Middle East, Richard O. 
Comfort, secretary for village church and community serv- 
ices of Agricultural Missions, said in an address before 
the 1959 National Convocation on the Church in Town and 
Country, published in Christian Rural Fellowship Bulletin, 
No. 219, 1960. Village people make up about 85 per 
cent of the population in these areas. There are all sorts 
of stirrings among these people. They are now among the 
areas of “rapid social change” being studied by the World 
Council of Churches. The aspirations of these people are 
now the concern of many inter-governmental bodies, in- 
cluding the United Nations. 

“East and West are meeting in diverse ways.” One 
result is that “the Christian church has been identified, 
rightly or wrongly, with the colonial powers.” 

Several schools of thought with respect to the emphasis 
needed in foreign missions are emerging. Many young 
missionaries have not returned to their fields after their 
first furlough. For example, “it is thought in some coun- 
tries that the people should now operate their own church.” 
“There is increasingly an opinion that foreign money and 

rsonnel . .. may dominate the work of the church, thus 

ampering its independent growth.” “Many of the young 
people whose training has been highly specialized find it 
difficult to use their special talents and training in a church 
that does not know how to use them.” 

The United Presbyterian Church, Dr. Comfort notes, 
now has a Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Rela- 
tions and calls its emissaries “fraternal workers.” For- 
merly it had a Board of Foreign Missions that sent mis- 
sionaires. 

“In many countries the work of the mission and that 
of the church have become integrated. In fact, the church 
itself within a country, rather than one in New York... 
{or another American city] is now frequently assigning 
workers their tasks.” 

The village churches abroad face many opportunities. 
But, Dr. Comfort states, they cannot move toward their 
realization until there is better communication of the 
results of various methods and experimentation. There 
is also need, he states, for more comprehensive programs 
and for training of both ministers and lay leaders. Edu- 
cation by extension methods is needed. Promotion of 
cooperatives and credit unions should become more syste- 
matic and demonstrations of the technique are called for. 
“The possibilities oi self-help are limitless. . . .” 


“One Rural Center” 


The program of a rural center in Japan is briefly de- 
scribed in an article by Alden E. Matthews, vice-president 
of the Tsurukawa Center, Japan, in Rural Missions, sum- 
mer, 1959, as follows: 

“On April 14, 1947, Japan’s National Christian Rural 
Service and Training Center was dedicated and a small 
group of young men began training to become the kind 
of leaders who could permanently plant the Christian 
faith in the villages and homes of rural Japan. 

“The intervening years have been a time of trial and 
error, of experimental searching for the type of training 
program and evangelistic approach that would break 
through the baffling problems confronting those who would 
decisively convert the seemingly impenetrable solidarity of 
Japan’s countryside. The period has been filled with diffi 


culties of all sorts, highlighted by the trauma ot 
uprooting and reestablishment in a new location at Tsury. 
kawa. But through it all there has been a satisfy; 
sense of achievement and progress toward the urgent goal 
of a Christianized rural Japan. 

“Over seventy men and women have already gone oy 
from the Center to take their places in the twenty-five. 
year rural evangelism plan of the United Church of Chrig 
in Japan. Although its main emphasis has been on rural 
leadership training, the Center has also taken steps jn 
research, rural extension services, and direct evangelistic 
outreach. 

“Four types of educational programs are carried on by 
the Center. These include: a four-year training course for 
rural evangelists ; a two-year nursery school teacher train. 
ing course; short courses for rural lay leaders; and re. 
fresher courses for rural ministers and missionaries, 

“The four-year theological course is designed for high 
school graduates who are committed to lifetime service 
as rural evangelists. Along with the usual seminary discj- 
plines of Bible study, theology, church history, and related 
subjects every student studies animal and field husbandry, 
rural sociology, rural economics, rural evangelism. He js 
kept close to the soil and the concerns of rural people by 
working twenty hours a week on the Center farm and 
by participating in evangelistic outreach into the surround- 
ing villages. 

“The teacher training course has sent well prepared 
young women out to rural day-nurseries—several of these 
as wives of the seminary graduates. This latter is an 
ideal combination in rural Japan where the nursery 
school or kindergarten affords both entrance into the com- 
munity and a degree of financial support. 

“The newly established research center is already doing 
significant work in the analysis of the successes and fail- 
ures in evangelism, and the rural extension services, al- 
though handicapped by lack of funds, are expected to 
become increasingly important.” 


“Faith and Farm” 


P. G. Batchelor, who studied agriculture at Oxford 
University and graduated cum laude, now serves the Sudan 
United Mission in Northern Nigeria. In Rural Missions, 
winter, 1960, he gives the following account: 

“Faith and Farm’ is the name given to the Sudan 
United Mission’s rural improvement program. Though 
the name is new this year, the work has been going on 
in a small way for a number of years. 

“The first ‘Faith and Farm’ course was held . . . , at 
Kabwir, half way down the plateau. It was attended by 
32 representatives from up to 100 miles away, 28 of whom 
were mature farmers. The course, aimed at training 
ageeee Young Farmers’ Club leaders, lasted one week. 

e enthusiasm and appreciation of all who came was a 
source of great encouragement to the leaders. 

“Each day had two hours of outside work, consisting 
of such things as poultry care, making poultry pens out 
of local materials, the use of fertilizers, vegetable and 
ornamental gardening, the care of rabbits and pigeons, 
and the use of mud models in teaching. One Sunday 
afternoon delegates gathered to study what the Bible 
teaches about proper use of God’s gifts and His command 
to cherish the earth. Later a model ‘Planting and Sowing’ 
service suitable for a village church was demonstrated. 

“The theory hours were divided into two parts: a short 
lecture, and a long time for questions and discussion. Two 
evenings were given to Kodachrome slides, one on Young 
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Farmers’ Club work in Nigeria, and one on rural work 
in the United States. On the final evening leaders and 
students invited the pastor and local dignitaries to a com- 
mon meal of rice and mutton, prepared by volunteer ladies 
residing at Kabwir. 

“Just before the course dispersed, an exhibition was 
held; crowds of local chieftains and their people visited 
it and saw the work that had been done. Although this 
was an experimental week, we believe it to be the fore- 
runner of many to come. Traveling expenses of dele- 

tes, and other expenditures were met by ‘Faith and 
arm’ funds, though delegates provided their own food. 

“Other activities of ‘Faith and Farm’ here are Youn 
Farmers’ Clubs, mixed farming projects, publication a 
leaflets, visits to nearby farm centers, experimental proj- 
ects with groundnuts and peanuts, and many others... . 
We expect 600 day-old chickens from Heifer Project and 
the Christian Overseas Program, Ohio, U. S. A.” 


A Big Local Issue 


The advent of the farm tractor and other mechanized 
equipment is the occasion for broad and deep controversy 
in the agricultural regions of Asia, Africa, and South 
America, Ira W. Moomaw, executive secretary of Agricul- 
tural Missions, Inc., reports in an article, “The Tractor 
and the Small Farmer,” in Rural Missions, Spring, 1960. 
Four statements made to Dr. Moomaw at the recent World 
Agricultural Fair in Delhi, India, are quoted, to illustrate 
the divergence of opinion. 

“In nearly all lands where agricultural missionaries 
serve, conditions such as lack of ready capital, surplus 
farm labor, small and scattered land holdings, and climatic 
conditions, limit the present use of the tractor,” he writes. 
“However, the importance of better power for the small 
farmer compels us to be alert to all practical ways of mak- 
ing it available to him.” 

In India, for example, 63 per cent of the farmers oper- 
ate less than 10 acres of land. In that nation various 
cooperative plans for ownership and operation of mechani- 
cal power are being tried. A “service cooperative” has 
operated for ten years. Another approach is “custom serv- 
ice.” (In Alabama, a farm operators’ association owns a 
tractor and employs a mechanic to operate it for members 
at an hourly rate.) 

The closing paragraph reads as follows: 

“The small farmer will be a most important factor in 
world agriculture for many years to come. Will he find 
in the tractor a fierce competitor for his land, a new form 
of oppression? Or can power be so geared that he is 
eased of his burdens, his life made better? From present 
first-hand observation, we believe it is not only possible, 
but essential, that every effort be made to bring tractor 
power to the small farmer without bringing upon him 
and his land disastrous pressure.” 


Trends in Services of Mission Boards 


From 1931 until his retirement in 1955, much of the 
national cooperative program in agricultural missions was 
guided by John H. Reisner, who had been dean of the 
College of Agriculture, Nanking University, before be- 
coming executive secretary of the Agricultural Missions 
Foundation. The present executive secretary of Agricul- 
tural Missions, Inc., is Ira W. Moomaw, who had been a 
missionary in India for the Church of the Brethren; the 
secretary for village church and community service is 
Richard O. Comfort, who went to this position after being 
executive director of the Department of Town and Coun- 
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try Church, Division of Home Missions, National Council 
of Churches. The staff reports to the Board of Directors 
provide comprehensive information on the entire enter- 
prise. 

The latest staff report, for 1959-60, summarizes replies 
received from agricultural missionaries who had been on 
the field since 1947, with respect to current programs. The 
replies are summarized as follows: 

“There has been a notable increase in the number and 
variety of rural projects. Especially prominent are village 
level extension offerings, cooperatives, loan funds, and 
village adult classes. 

“Rural work is becoming more closely related to that 
of village pastors and churches. There has been a clear 
trend toward linking new rural projects directly to the 
work of the village church. This is excellent news, for 
the agricultural missionary and the village pastor must 
work together to achieve lasting improvement in village 
life. 

“The number of agricultural tnissionaries has increased 
considerably. In the year 1950, mission boards listed the 
names of 92 missionaries whose chief responsibility was 
agriculture and community improvement. At present the 
number is 230 agricultural missionaries. It is most im- 
portant that these new resources in personnel be used 
effectively. 

“Missionaries are realistic about the nature of recon- 
struction. They are not impressed by reports of giant 
results or easy solutions to complex problems such as 
lack of capital, exhausted soil, or land shortage. They 
plead for honest reporting. Dut they believe permanent 
results do come with careful planning and persistent effort. 

“Our conclusion, drawn from data received, is that the 
past ten years have been a period of experiment and de- 
cision on the part of rural missionaries and their national 
colleagues : experiment in methods of effective work, and 
decision for constantly improving those methods, and of 
entering new fields.” 


Rural Rehabilitation in East Pakistan 


“The people must participate in their own emancipation” 
is stated to be a general guide to a comprehensive program 
of rural rehabilitation being carried on under the East 
Pakistan Christian Council. Three years ago Rev. James 
D. Wyker was sent by the Christian Churches ( Disciples 
of Christ) to aid in a program of rural economic improve- 
ment. In a comprehensive report he states that those 
working with him on the program “believe the lasting 
answer to problems of Asian society is in the villages,” 
and that “people participation” is essential in any economic 
program. 

A statement of objectives includes the following : 

“Leadership is the key. Not much happens in the village 
until a leader gets a vision. Proclamations soon wither 
if they do not root in fertile minds of able leaders. We 
work as counterparts in training village pilots—an Amer- 
ican with a national make a team. Therefore we have 
three teams, farming, homemaking, and cooperation. These 
teams each train their particular kind of village pilots. 
The pilots return to their homes from this Institute and 
train their neighbors. The difference between a trained 
farmer and a trained pilot is that the latter is trained to 
teach his neighbors. From this logic we conclude that 
the primary job of an agricultural missionary is leadership 
and farming is his secondary job. The same is true about 
our ‘homemaker pilots’ and our ‘cooperative pilots.’ These 
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pilots are key to the life in the village. It is a new day 
in missions when the church trains its leaders to become 
village pilots instead of training them to escape from 
their villages. 

“Adult study groups are the technique for transform- 
ing the will and the mind. Nothing happens in the village 
until it transpires in the attitudes of the people. How 
true in Asia, ‘Without a vision the people perish.’ Leader- 
ship must be trained before sound study can flow in a 
group. The discussion leader throws away the old auto- 
cratic lecture method and adopts the group spirit and the 
democratic method. This technique awakens dormant 
minds even among illiterates. Grundvig said in Denmark, 
‘Enlivenment must precede enlightenment.’ After this 
Institute trains the pilots . . . to start ‘an action group. 
At present we have seven cooperative-action groups. There 
is always more to study so the groups continue indefinitely. 

We are finding that literacy is not imperative but it is 
a major help in a study group. Perhaps study-action 
groups are the long-road-around for abolishing the evils 
of chronic relief operations. One of our major jobs is 
production of literature for the individual as well as the 
study group. At present there is very little for our pilots 
in English and almost nothing in Bengali. We prepared 
our 12 ‘Co-op Success Stories’ and they have just been 
retranslated into Pengali for study groups. We produced 
a manual in Bengali on ‘Organizing and Operating a 
Co-op.’ We have a study syllabus in preparation on Roch- 
dale Principles of Cooperation. Alahabad Institute (India) 
sent us 16 farm and home pamphlets in Hindi; we have 
them translated into Bengali for village study groups. 
Is it not reasonable to conclude that villagers will want 
to hecome literate, and stay literate, when they have some- 
thing to read?” 

Among “recent operations” the following are reported : 

“The big event of the year is that we have ten village 
farm pilots in training for ten months, Class in mornings 
and farm work in afternoons. [Land is fragmentized here, 
maybe a quarter acre in a plot. Plots are just right for 
a pair of pilots to experiment with new methods and old 
methods of rice production. Each will take home seed 
from his improved production. These men are already 
farming and will return to the land. They have sixth to 
tenth grade education and could not find white collar jobs 
if they tried. Moreover their co-ops and churches are 
sponsoring them here with some finance so they are obli- 
gated to return to the villages. ... 

“Our generator is on the freight car enroute to the 
Institute. Our refrigerator is due this week. We are 
installing ten fluorescent lights and we will look like a 
city when they are all lighted. We installed a hand pres- 
sure pump in the old open well instead of an electric 
pump so as to maintain one man who helps around the 
place....” 

“After three years of working at the grass roots I am 
not ready to say that this job of Christian rehabilitation 
is effective. We do have some pilot farmers who are 
changing agriculture in their villages. We have two co-ops 
which are getting landless farmers on their own farms. 
We have a fishermen co-op which is attempting to do 
in larger boats with larger gear what they could not do 
formerly as individuals. We have a rice marketing co-op 
which helped bring the price of rice to the grower up from 
Rs. 5-8 last year to Rs. 11-8 this year. It has had a bat- 
tle with the entrenched interests who claimed that the 
farmers had no right to become their own merchant. How- 
ever, the increased income of the co-op area has put the 


unemployed to work repairing buildings, digging tanks, 
making roads and producing furniture. Women yj 
have shoes and children will have clothes. These thi 
do not transpire under a bushel! A prospective co-op js 
contemplating a cooperative housing project in a big indys. 
trial area where slums are taken for granted. These things 
are just as exciting as conquest of the planets.” 


Agricultural Missions and Population 
Explosion 


“It is far easier to keep the death rates down than jt 
is to bring the food supply up,” Harrell De Graff of the 
New York College of Agriculture, Cornell University, 
said at a meeting of Agricultural Missions in 1959, Par, 
of his speech was published in Rural Missions, summer, 
1959. With the lowering death rates “we still find the 
continuing, extraordinarily high birth rates that have char. 
acterized most populations of the world throughout his- 
tory.” The continuing high birth rate, along with low 
death rates poses serious problems. “Increasing the 
world’s food supply is the most important one concerning 
us here.” 

With the world’s population increasing at the rate of 
1.7 per cent a year, the world’s population will double 
in 40 years. Food production should thus be increased by 
the same amount yearly. Thus there is a “most complex” 
task before all those concerned, including those in agri- 
cultural missions. 

The concluding paragraphs read : 

“Many of the world’s cultures move slowly when you are 
trying to increase agricultural productivity, since it means 
overcoming problems of a social, economic, or political 
nature that are deep-seated and of long duration, 

“T have been much impressed with the complexities in- 
volved in making major changes in an agricultural pattern 
to increase agricultural productivity. It is not a simple 
matter of making just one change. There is a whole 
series of related changes that have to be made. We need 
to deal with all aspects of life. 

“In many parts of the world it is often possible to make 
improvements from very small beginnings. Simple things 
like fuller use of food by-products that are allowed to 
waste; or finding the means for the family to carry its 
food supply from harvest time into the time of shortage 
without the loss that is typical in many areas. The pos- 
sibilities of wider use of food-producing animals in a 
simple way. Maybe it’s a few chickens. I’m not sure 
that in some areas that it’s not a few guinea pigs, bees, 
or rabbits. Simple devices can go far indeed to make 
significant improvement in the well-being of the people. ... 

“The working out of proper solutions should challenge 
us to make the best possible use of all the resources at 
our command.” 


Non-Profit Corporation Named “Self-Help” 


The Waterloo, Iowa, Courier recently published an ar- 
ticle about Self Help, Inc., at Waverly, Iowa, from which 
the following paragraphs are quoted : 

“A non-profit corporation in Waverly, Iowa, is provid- 
ing the means by which underdeveloped nations can help 
themselves to a better life. The corporation, founded by 
Vern L. Schield, sells reconditioned farm equipment at 
cost to areas of the world where hunger plagues the popu- 
lation. The name of the corporation is appropriately ‘Self 
Help.’ ... 

“Much of the equipment sold is already in productive 
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use. A cultivator and corn planter is doing work at a 
South American mission which people would have thought 
impossible a few months ago. A wood shop was equipped 
at a mission at Port of Spain, Trinidad. Each worker pays 
his way through the West Indies Bible Institute. Thus 
the shop helps them gain both practical knowledge and an 
education at the same time. 

“A recent step forward in this project is the sending 
of two young men with a shipment of farm machinery 
to Pakistan. These young men, under the auspices of the 
Church World Service, are assigned to the desert region 
southwest of Lahore, in Pakistan. They will first level 
the land, and then aid in constructing an irrigation sys- 
tem supplied by a river near the area. Once the land 
reclamation project is under way, they will assist local 
farmers in the use of the machinery.” 


Essays on Agricultural Missions 


“The Role of Agriculture in the Missionary Enterprise,” 
a master’s essay at Columbia Theological Seminary, by 
Charles Coke Ansley, considers what the role of agricul- 
ture has been in the labor of 11 “great missionaries” (De- 
catur, Georgia, 1959. Unpublished.). The author spent 
four years in foreign missions. He stresses principles 
involved in the programs of the past and then formulates 
“a program outline that seems most suitable under con- 
ditions in North Brazil.” He also aims “to clarify the 
thinking, goals, and convictions of one who is serving as 
an agricultural missionary.” While he makes applications 
to Northern Brazil he believes that his conclusions “should 
be generally valid rather than specific for one country.” 
He does not accept a dichotomy that separates evangelistic 
missionaries from those engaged in medical, educational, 
or agricultural work. He believes “that all missionaries 
are evangelists.” There is a bibliography that includes 
unpublished materials. 

L. Paul Stone considers “Agricultural Missions in Latin 
America” with special reference to their correlation with 
technical assistance programs (Hartford, Connecticut, 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, 1953. Unpublished.). 
Numerous local projects of agricultural missions in eight 
nations are described. Then follow accounts of the way 
agricultural missions have cooperated with the govern- 
mental technical assistance programs. While there are 
many opportunities to practice mutual aid, Mr. Stone writes 
that the agricultural missionary should be alert to main- 
tain the distinction between his program and that of gov- 
ernments. 

“Mission Board Executives’ Expectations for the Role 
of the Agricultural Missionary” is the subject of an essay 
by Armin L. Schmidt (Columbus, Ohio, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1959. Unpublished.). The opinions and experi- 
ences of 23 executives of Protestant mission boards were 
summarized. From this information, gathered by a mail 
inquiry, it appeared that it was doubtful if the role of the 
agricultural missionary had been “clearly defined.” “There 
was, however, sufficient approval of certain behaviors and 
traits to provide a general set of expectations for the role. 
... In general it can also be stated that the agricultural 
missionary is expected to be competent in a wide variety of 
fields, thus making him adaptable to various conditions 
and situations. It is also expected that the agricultural 
missionary will work closely with a wide variety of groups 
and individuals.” 


One copy of each of the above unpublished essays is on 
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file in the office of Agricultural Missions, Inc., 475 River- 
side Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 


“New Dimensions in Rural Missions” 


“Can rural missions be as creative in the next 30 years 
as in the past?” This question was asked by John R. 
Reisner in a contribution to a symposium on the theme 
above appearing in the Occasional Bulletin of the Mis- 
sionary Research Library, 3041 Broadway, New York 27, 
N. Y., April 23, 1956. After World War II, Mr. Reisner 
reported, there was “a steady advance in relating the 
resources of churches and missions to the everyday life 
of village people.” 

“Programs of rural community development now being 
undertaken by certain governments with the cooperation 
of other national and international agencies are, to a 
very considerable extent, based on successful missionary 
experience. .. . Community development now occupies an 
important place in the government programs of India, 
Egypt, and the Philippines. ... 

“If recent governmental and international experience 
has one major contribution to make to rural missions, it 
would probably be recognition of the importance of in- 
volving village people in an understanding of their own 
problems and making them responsible in large measure 
for their solutions.” 

However, technical assistance and community develop- 
ment involve the application of modern scientific knowl- 
edge, and “in most cultures, these new scientific teachings 
will impinge directly” on religious beliefs. “Can Chris- 
tianity replace the religious beliefs that are destroyed in 
this process of change ?” 

In many countries Christian agencies have been most 
active in bringing new ideas to village people. ‘They 
have pioneered and been creative in developing techniques 
of education and philosophies of education. Can they 
continue on these paths? “There is still much to be learned 
about guiding rural people to study and solve their own 
problems. . . . We should make the development of people 
rather than of programs our major responsibility and 
demonstrate that Christianity can provide a new faith to 
live by as well as the fabric of a new individual and col- 
lective village life.” 


Resource Materials on Agricultural Missions 


The following are all publications of Agricultural Mis- 
sions, Inc., 475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y.: 

“Our Rural Mission, 1959,” in No. 108, Winter, 1959, 
issue of Rural Missions. This is a brief report of a Con- 
ference on Rural Work, 1958. It includes excerpts from 
addresses and a summary of discussions. 

Rural Missions and Human Needs, 1954. A summary 
of addresses and discussions, including evaluations of ex- 
periences in rural Christian work. 

Better Field Programs, 1959. A report of a workshop 
presented as a “Manual of Objectives and Procedures.” 

Procedures in Rural Reconstruction, 1957. An interpre- 
tation of the subject matter of a training course held at 
Berea, Ky. 

That Men May Plow in Hope, by Ralph A. Felton. An 
interpretation of what agricultural missionaries do, and 
an account of the program of Agricultural Missions, Inc. 

Facing The Future in Rural Missions, by Ira W. Moo- 
maw. A report of a field study among rural missions in 
India, Pakistan, Lebanon, Syria, and Egypt. 
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The Churches and the FAO 


Agricultural missionaries are interested in the Freedom 
From Hunger Campaign of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations. Rev. John D. Metzler 
of the staff of the World Council of Churches gave the 
following interpretation of the campaign in Rural Mis- 
sions, Spring, 1960: 

“What matters is that human beings, whatever their 
number, shall develop the highest capacities of their 
nature,’ said Arnold Toynbee in the first McDougall lec- 
ture, delivered at the tenth Conference of the Food and 
Agricultural Organization of the United Nations, held in 
Rome. This emphasis on human values ran significantly 
all through the Conference, emphasizing again and again 
that human welfare is the reason for our concern with 
agrarian reform, production, use of surpluses, and trade. 

“Two out of three of the world’s people are ‘hungry.’ 
Recognizing that increased agricultural production alone 
will not solve this problem, Director-General Sen pro- 
posed a Freedom From Hunger Campaign for the period 
from 1960 to 1965. The purpose of this five-year cam- 
paign is to re-awaken interest in the basic aim of the FAO. 
Unanimously approved by the 86 member governments, it 
calls for: 


“1. Education and information, so that the facts may be 
given to the world. 


“2. Both immediate and long-range research on food 
production and nutrition. 


“3. Government action on national programs. 


“4, Coordination of international and intergovernmental 
programs by FAO. 


“Dr. Egbert deVries, of the Netherlands, the repre- 
sentative of the Commission on International Affairs, said, 
‘This is an affair not only of the Christian churches. We 
would l:ope there exist similar organizations in the Moslem, 
Hindu, and Buddhist world religions. Deeper and more 
effective service to mankind, where basic needs are not 
adequately taken care of, should be our common goal.’ 

“Dr. deVries listed specific contributions which the 
churches hope to make: 

“1. Appeal to the conscience of their members in all con- 
tinents concerning the perpetuation of conditions where 
millions are hungry. 

“2. Increased use of Agricultural Missions, with 240 
trained agriculturalists in 40 countries at present. 

“3. The Heifer Project, with its provision of breeding 
stock. 

“4, Church World Service and similar activities. 

“5. Such support as the World Council can give. 

“The churches, with their reservoir of dedicated and 
qualified persons, can make a real impact at village level, 
where it is difficult for either governmental or interna- 
tional programs to function. 

“Through these more intimate relationships, church 
workers are of great value in assisting the larger, more 
powerful organizations to take the giant steps essential 
for the relief from hunger in the world: vast programs 
for increased production; industrial stimulus, so that 
farmers’ products can be sold ; trade encouragement, so that 
products of the soil can be taken to those who need them. 
With a united stress on Freedom From Hunger, the 
climate of public opinion will help direct the interest and 
activity of our civilization toward feeding the hungry 
children of the earth.” 


“The Fight for Food” 


Following are excerpts from the text of an address dg. 
livered by B. R, Sen, director general of the Food ang 
Agricultural Organization of the United Nations, at 4 
re age by Agricultural Missions, New York, March 

“The fight for food has been one of the greatest forces 
in the development of human society. In search of f 
men have crossed oceans and colonized strange and hostile 


lands, and the lack of food has often led to social up. 
heavals. 


“In our long struggle to master the world around us 
and to turn it to our advantage, we have known 
triumphs. We can travel across every part of the world 
in a day or two; we can transmit our thoughts in a second; 
we have conquered diseases which took heavy toll before, 
But the most basic triumph still eludes us. We still have 
not conquered the hunger which continues to cast its 
shadow over the lives of millions of people in the poorer 
regions of the world. 


“The statistics of want are fragmentary and unreliable, 
and we get the least and the poorest information from the 
areas where people’s needs are greatest. Nevertheless, it 
does seem clear that more than half of the world’s popu- 
lation is seriously underfed. More than a billion people 
are not getting enough food for proper physical develop- 
ment, for adequate resistance to disease, for profitable 
labor or for recreation. At the other extreme, it seems 
clear that less than a quarter of the world’s population 
is adequately fed. 


“Tuberculosis mortality figures and over-all life ex- 
pectancy statistics are both closely related to living stand- 
ards, and I should like to quote some of these figures 
to illustrate the gross inequality of living standards in dif- 
ferent parts of the world: 


“In the United States 9.3 persons per 100,000 die of 
respiratory tuberculosis each year; in Taiwan the death 
rate is 56.3 per 100,000; in Australia it is 9.2 per 100,000; 
in Brazil—89.3 per 100,000. 

“Life expectancy tables for the average new-born child 
tell an equally grim tale: In the United States the infant's 
expectation of life is 70 years; in India 32 years; in 
Sweden over 70 years ; in Egypt 38 years. 

“Tt is true that the world food position is a little more 
satisfactory than it has been in past times, but today we are 
confronted by a new challenge in human history which, if 
it is not faced, could easily sweep away the little progress 
we have so far made—this is the upward surge of world 
population at a rate which has never been approached be- 
fore. Through most of man’s history, high death rates, 
due to disease and lack of control over natural surround- 
ings, prevented his numbers from increasing very con- 
siderably. Then the development of medical science, the 
new triumphs in death control, began to remove the in- 
fluence of this brake on population growth, and our num- 
bers began to soar. 

“Tn 1600, the population of the earth is believed to have 
been 300-400 million people, and it was not until about 
1800—two centuries later—that this figure had doubled. 
By 1900—just 100 years this time—the population had 
risen to about one and a half billion people. In only 60 
years since then, our numbers have doubled again—to 
about three billion people. With world population rising 
by more than 50 million people a year, it will not take 60, 
but only about 35 years, to double our numbers once 
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more, and all the indications are that six to seven billion 

Je will enter the year 2000. If today we are having 
trouble in producing adequate supplies of food for three 
billion people, what a problem lies only 35 years ahead 
in feeding twice that number! 


“I think there can be no doubt that this is the great 
roblem of our time. Certainly current international 
political tensions and disagreements must be resolved if 
the human race is to survive, but the problem of popula- 
tion and food supplies is every bit as important and urgent, 
and, if not tackled vigorously, may lead to dangerous 
situations. This was in the forefront of the minds of 
the representatives of 44 countries who met at Hot Springs 
in May, 1943, to discuss the role a world organization 
could fulfil in meeting this world problem. In October, 
1945, they established the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion at a further meeting in Quebec. 


“T believe that in its 14 years of existence, FAO has 
worked with considerable effectiveness. The Organization 
has established a world information service, in the fields 
of agricultural economics and technology, fisheries, for- 
estry and nutrition, of a quality and on a scale which has 
never before been equalled. Its activities in promoting and 
servicing international co-operation have influenced pro- 
grams in every part of the world. Today, trade policies and 
programs are often affected by discussions which we have 
sponsored and in scores of countries, agricultural research 
programs are being enriched and accelerated by the infor- 
mation which we have helped technical workers to ex- 
change. In the past nine years, we have sent about 2,500 
technicians into the field in more than 60 countries to help 
them develop their primary industries. 


“During this period of FAO’s existence, governments 
all over the world have set under way development pro- 
grams to ease the problems of the world’s underfed people. 
In spite of all these efforts, however, the goals remain as 
distant as ever. 


“Tt is true that you cannot run a real crash program in 
agricultural development. Agriculture must move to the 
slow cycle of the seasons, often at the mercy of unfavor- 
able weather. Then, too, agriculture is not carried on in 
a vacuum—it is intimately related to the general economy, 
and any appreciable improvement in agricultural produc- 
tion is usually possible only as a result of improvement in 
the dozens of industries that supply and service agriculture. 
And it is not sufficient merely to increase food production. 
The consumers must have the desire and the ability to pay 
for more food, and this again involves development of 
sectors of the economy other than agriculture. 


“In the past few years, food production has barely kept 
pace with population growth, 2 per cent against 1.6 per 
cent on the world average. But this increase is not evenly 
distributed all over the world. Spectacular gains have 
been achieved mostly in countries which already have 
plenty of food, while in some parts of Asia and Africa 
and Latin America pre-war levels of food production have 
not yet been reached. Unless we take much more vigor- 
ous action than we are taking at present, we could even 
lose ground and the situation become much worse than 
it is. 

“The experience of industrially advanced countries 
shows that, by the application of scientific methods and 
proper management of the economy, productivity can be 
increased to limits hitherto believed unattainable. In the 
United States, the phenomenal success of intensive cultiva- 
tion seems seriously to challenge the validity of the law of 
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diminishing returns, as, for instance, in the production of 
wheat. The yield per ace of rice in Japan provides another 
instance of the possibilities that are open to the less-devel- 
oped lands of South East Asia. Improved agricultural 
tools and machinery, rational use of fertilizers, farm credit, 
and marketing arrangements can bring about a radical 
change in the present low-yielding agricultural practices 
of many countries. 


“Soil scientists believe that there are great possibilities 
of increasing the area of land now actively under cultiva- 
tion. It is true that there are no lands comparable to the 
Argentine pampas which can be opened up for cultivation, 
but there is much that can be made to yield food crops 
by proper irrigation and reclamation. A recent FAO study 
of the Ganges-Brahmaputra basin, where 130 million peo- 
ple live, shows that by more intensive use of land and 
water that is now mostly running to waste, more crops 
could be raised and thus production of food could be more 
than doubled. There are considerable potentialities for 
increasing the area under cultivation also in the temperate 
zones of the southern hemisphere, such as Southern Aus- 
tralia, Uruguay and Southern Brazil. There are further 
large land reserves in Canada and the Soviet Union. Even 
the lands that have suffered from man’s improvidence and 
negligence can, with proper measures, be rendered fertile 
again. 

“The danger, therefore, to the world’s future food sup- 
plies does not spring so much from an intrinsic lack of 
Nature’s gift or human resources as from indifference, 
apathy and lack of action. The Freedom-from-Hunger 
Campaign, which was proposed by me about 18 months 
back at the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations and was adopted by the FAO Conference at its 
Tenth Session in November last year, has been designed 
to rouse public opinion about the true state of affairs in 
regard to the world’s food problem and to turn resigna- 
tion and despair into hope, and apathy into conscious effort. 


“The Campaign is not intended to replace any programs 
at present under way for the improvement of food sup- 
plies and better nutrition. It is intended to supplement 
and reinforce programs which governments and interna- 
tional agencies are already carrying out, to create a better 
climate of opinion in which these programs will work 
with greater effectiveness. It is intended to awaken the 
people of underfed countries to the real possibilities for 
improving their lot and to encourage them to greater 
effort. It is intended to inform people in prosperous 
countries about the condition of people less fortunate than 
themselves and to enlist their support for measures aimed 
at improving the situation. And it is intended to help 
increase our knowledge of present conditions and to meth- 
ods of improving them. In other words, the Campaign is 
conceived in the spirit of rededication to the objectives 
of FAO, and intensification of efforts towards their 
achievement. 


“The activities of the Campaign will fall under three 
broad categories: (1) information and education, (2) re- 
search, and (3) action programs. The information and 
education program will include studies and investigations 
aimed at better information regarding what needs to be 
done to combat hunger and malnutrition, what the tech- 
nical and economic possibilities are for increasing produc- 
tion and improving distribution, and how the problems of 
hunger and malnutrition can be tackled with the tech- 
niques and resources now available and a widespread 
educational program of public discussion and debate based 
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upon this information. The research program is intended 
to intensify the search for solutions to problems of agri- 
cultural development in individual countries and regions 
and, through applied research, to provide the basis for 
establishing or strengthening national programs of agri- 
cultural and economic development and for planning spe- 
cific projects to supplement or intensify the existing pro- 
grams. 


“National action programs, however, will be the heart 
of the Campaign. It is from them that increased produc- 
tion, improved distribution of agricultural products, and 
other prerequisites to freeing the world from hunger will 
flow. Most of the projects will relate to increasing food 
production, improvements in nutritive quality, prevention 
of food losses, increased effectiveness in distribution or in 
stimulating better food habits and consumption, as also 
to associated social, economic and institutional questions. 
FAO will also help, when requested, in the selection, 
formulation and implementation of action projects, even 
when the funds for these projects are given directly by the 
donor to the recepient country. 


“The Campaign . . . will run through 1965. We have 
already set in motion preliminary preparations for drawing 
up detailed plans and for helping governments and other 
organizations carry out their part of the Campaign. We 
expect that the major part of this year will be taken up 
with planning the program and getting a start on basic 
studies and reports to be made during the Campaign. In 
terms of the Conference Resolution, the FAO Council 
has appointed an Advisory Campaign Committee of rep- 
resentatives of Member Countries to assist the Director- 
General. The first meeting of this Committee is sched- 
uled to take place in May this year. A Campaign Trust 
Fund has also been established to which Member Govern- 
ments, non-governmental organizations, religious groups, 
foundations and private individuals are being invited to 
contribute. The FAO Conference has authorized me to 
set up a special advisory committee of non-governmental 
organizations and an NGO Conference will be held for 
this purpose in Rome in May. 


“By 1963 we expect to have gained a great deal of new 


Do you know some person or some group that might 
profit from INFORMATION SERVICE? Quantity rates or 
sample copies supplied on request. 


Here is what parish ministers, educators, church admin- 
istrators and students have said about INFORMATION 
SERVICE: 


In my judgment the /nformation Service is one of the 
finest services rendered to the Church by the National 
Council. — Stanley U. North, General Secretary, The 
Division of Church Extension and Evangelism, The 
Board of Home Missions, Congregational and Christian 
Churches. 


Our students are constantly exposed to /nformation Serv- 
ice. I use it a great deal. It is excellent. — Prof. E. G. 
Homrighausen, Princeton Theological Seminary. 


There are few items that reach my desk that are more 
carefully read and valued than this one—Grant M. Stolz- 
fus, Mennonite Publishing House, Scottdale, Pa. 


|... have increasing use for information [in /nfor- 
mation Service issues]. . . —-Austin F. Lindley, student, 
Garrett Seminary, Evanston, 


information, and we hope that the Campaign will be bring. 
ing results in new activity and new enthusiasm for oy 
aims. In 1963, to celebrate the 20th anniversary of the 
Hot Springs Conference, which led to the foundation of 
FAO, we will support the organization of a series of 
national food conferences which will culminate in a World 
Food Congress at FAO Headquarters in Rome. In 1964 
and 1965, we will analyze and disseminate the conclusions 
of the national and world food congresses and assist jn 
implementation of their recommendations. In 1965, we 
will review the results of the Campaign and report to oyr 
20th anniversary Conference session which will, no doubt, 
recommend further action arising out of the Campaign 
to Member Governments, 


“We live in a truly exciting age. Science has brought 
new visions of man’s mastery over Nature. But the 
achievements of science must be matched by the triumph 
of human dignity. Without that, the ultimate human 
purpose of science will not be fulfilled. What the world 
needs most today is not merely a wider exchange of ma- 
terial benefits, essential though it is, but also a conscious 
dedication to the right of man to grow to his full stature, 
regardless of the place of his birth, color of his skin, or 
of the faiths and beliefs he might cherish. | call upon you to 
support the Campaign in the name of this human soli- 
darity, without which all our efforts to banish hunger 
from the world will lose their true meaning and purpose.” 


The Coady International Institute 


The Coady International Institute of St. Francis Xavier 
University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, announces a pro- 
gram of studies in social leadership for students from the 
under-developed nations of the world. The Institute, 
named for the late Msgr. M. M. Coady, a distinguished 
educator, is an outgrowth of the adult education program 
among farmers, fishermen, and miners begun by the Ex- 
tension Department of the University in 1929. The Insti- 
tute program combines resident study for one year with 
field work in the Maritimes. 


The subject matter to be covered is listed as follows: 
The philosophy and principles of cooperation ; cooperative 
service institutions ; economics ; communications ; commu- 
nity development. 


The St. FX program in Nova Scotia has stressed self- 
help and mutual aid. There has been an emphasis on 
various forms of study that issue in democratic economic 
organizations. “Adult education by means of economic 
organization” has been another generalizing term to de- 
scribe much of what has been done. But Msgr. Coady 
and his co-workers always envisioned broad cultural devel- 
opments as a result of the economic education and or- 
ganization. 


The Coady International Institute welcomes students of 
all faiths, just as the Extension Department has for 30 
years worked with people of all faiths in Nova Scotia. 
Msgr. Coady once said: “Truth is undenominational and 
at the disposal of all.” And Dr. J. J. Tompkin, one of 
the pioneers in the Antigonish Movement, thought that 
adult education could “bridge the breach between religion 
and economics.” 

Msgr. F, J. Smyth, director of the Institute, announces 
that work has begun on a building for the Institute on 
the campus, and that Cardinal Cushing of Boston has con- 
tributed $200,000 toward paying the costs of construction. 


Printed in U.8.A. 
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